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Curoulionidce inasmuch as the rostrum is very short or often
practically absent. Their colouring, as is usual with most
wood-boring beetles, is dull black or brown. The head in
some species is prominent; but in others it is partially covered
by the hood-like formation of the thorax. The antennae, which
are inserted on the sides of the head, are elbowed and strongly
clubbed. The rostrum, if present at all, is short and broad.
The mandibles are short, curved, and more or less toothed
on their inner side. The thorax is well developed, seldom
narrower than the elytra, and often much sculptured. The
elytra cover the abdomen. The legs are compressed, moder-
ately stout, with the anterior tibiae invariably denticulate
or crenulate on the outer edge, and the last tarsal joint long
and furnished with simple claws. The anterior coxae are
contiguous.
The larvae resemble very closely those of the other families
of the Rhynchophora, with the difference of a slightly longer
head and more strongly developed mandibles. They are all
much alike, with the exception of that of Platypus, which is
more elongate and terminates in a short spine.
The mode of oviposition differs from that of the other
Rhynchophora^ in the fact of the female entering the wood or
plant tissue to lay the eggs, whereas the rest of the Ehyncho-
phorous families lay the egg from the outside of their chosen
food.
The majority of species in this family are borers in wood
and bark, on which some of them feed. Some of them live
on the fruiting bodies of certain fungi which grow in the borings
and are said to be cultivated by these beetles. A few, belonging
to the genus Thamnurgus, live in the stems of plants such as
Euphorbia, Delphinium, etc.
The habits of these beetles are of great interest and well
worthy of notice. Some species are monogamous, others
polygamous. In the former case the female prepares the
first bore, and after mating, makes numerous tunnels at right
angles to her first bore, laying an egg in each. The male never
enters the nursery tunnels. In the latter species it is the
male who makes the main boring, from which his numerous
wives make other bores, and tunnels out of those again, in
which the eggs are laid. These latter tunnels often leave the